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skilful literary work expended upon a theme of great richness. To each of 
the principal biographical sketches is appended a letter or other document 
written by the subject of the sketch. 



Japan To-day and To-Morkow. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

" The endeavor of the East," writes Hamilton Wright Mabie, " has been 
to identify unity with uniformity; the problem of the West is to discover 
unity in variety." This, he thinks, expresses the most radical difference be- 
tween the two civilizations — a difference, however, that is far from consti- 
tuting an insurmountable obstacle; for, indeed, between two such races as 
the Japanese and the Americans the resemblances are deeper than the dif- 
ferences. To help on a better understanding between these two peoples is 
the obvious intent of Mr. Mabie's book, Japan To-day and To-morrow, 
and this purpose is carried out so far as sympathetic thought and a mature 
skill in the art of pleasant description can effect it. 

If we have aught to complain of, it is that the book is a bit too uniformly 
pleasant to permit of much sharp thinking, though here and there we meet 
with an illuminating passage. Mr Mabie, in effect, accuses us of some 
rather superficial views of Japan, as when he asks, with rhetorical intent, 
if we are to regard the Japanese as unscrupulous schemers or as pic- 
turesque figures out of the past. Of course not! Again our deeper ques- 
tions too often go unanswered. We are quite willing to be persuaded that 
Shintoism is a good faith to live by, and in its way a beautiful faith. 
So is Buddhism; so are most faiths. What we yearn to know, however, 
is the real cause that makes the Japanese live up so fully to the faith 
that is in them as in many striking instances they appear to do. More 
definitely enlightening are Mr. Mabie's observations regarding the Japanese 
hand — "sinewy, flexible, sensitive, as unlike the big, potential, unlined 
hand of the untrained races as the faces of rudimentary peoples are unlike 
the faces of highly cultivated peoples" — and upon the Japanese face, 
which is shown to be not at all Mongolian. 

In describing the triumphs of Japanese art and architecture — such 
artistic creations as the Temple of Kwannon and the Great Buddha — Mr. 
Mabie exercises practised skill; and his portrayals of nature, particularly 
his account of Japan's great Inland Sea, have something of real poetic 
fascination. 

Any one who has received from general reading rather a slight impression 
of Japan's actuality, or of the attractive side of her civilization, may spend 
a profitable hour over this book of Mr. Mabie's. The volume contains a 
chapter reproducing a conversation with Count Okuma, who is well char- 
acterized as " a man of the old order with a modern mind "' 



Why the Dollar is Shrinking. By Irving Fisher. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 

It is a pleasure rarely experienced to read so compact, shapely, and 
thorough a discussion of a much-discussed problem — a problem, moreover, 
upon which clear thinking is of both national and personal importance — as 
Professor Irving Fisher's study of the present high cost of living. 

In his preliminary analysis of the nature of the problem, the author ex- 
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plains the elementary ideas of his subject patiently but not tediously. The 
" equation of exchange," for instance, he first defines in ordinary terms ; 
then he expresses it mathematically, and then he further elucidates it by a 
mechanical illustration. Taking the various terms of the equation into ac- 
count one by one, showing the effect upon any one of changes in one or 
more of the others, and allowing for all possible disturbing causes, Pro- 
fessor Fisher reaches the conclusion — a conclusion from which there seems 
no escape — that the rise of prices all over the world since 1896 can be fully 
explained by nothing else than an increase in the quantity of money. That 
the use of bank-notes and checks would not vitally affect the problem in • 
any way might appear obvious enough to be taken for granted, but the 
author is resolved to leave no loophole for the entrance of error, and he 
shows the relation of credit currency to "real" money with a clearness 
and minuteness that imprint the fundamental truths indelibly upon the 
mind. Indeed, having made his subject tractable, through proper defini- 
tions and distinctions, Professor Fisher is able to demonstrate his conclu- 
sions with almost mathematical completeness, though he uses little mathe- 
matics and few really technical terms. His power of making ideas clear 
by means of analogies — the special gift of a skilful teacher — is constantly 
put to good use ; as when he tells us that " we cannot assume that the rise 
of a particular price pulls up the general level of prices with it any more 
than we can assume that a man who walks up-stairs pulls the earth up with 
him. The man, in fact, pushes the earth down an infinitesimal distance, 
and the center of gravity of himself and the earth together remains un- 
affected." Many of the popular explanations of the high cost of living 
are proved by Professor Fisher to be fallacious — for instance, the theory 
that the prime causes are luxury and extravagance. These influences are, 
in fact, no more powerful now than they have been in the past, and the 
present prevalence, for instance, of automobiles is merely significant of 
wealth and invention. Extravagance, indeed, is in part the consequence of 
the rise in prices, and not at all its cause; for the tendency of high prices 
is to increase the amount of money in the hands of an easy-spending class. 
By writing this book Professor Fisher has deserved the gratitude of the 
seldom-heard-from, but very real and thoroughly intelligent "man in the 
street." 



